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HE content of ethical theories is divided by Ayer into: (1) 

propositions which express definitions of ethical terms, or 
judgments about the legitimacy or possibility of certain defini- 
tions; (2) propositions describing the phenomena of moral expe- 
rience, and their causes; (3) exhortations to moral virtue; and 
(4) normative judgments about conduct. Philosophical ethics is 
restricted to the analysis of ethical terms. Ayer argues that so- 
called empirical ethics is nothing but psychology or sociology; ex- 
hortations to moral virtue are a species of social control or propa- 
ganda; and ethical judgments are emotive expressions of what we 
subjectively approve or disapprove of.? 

The question ‘‘What is ethics?’’ is ambiguous. It may mean 
either ‘‘What do philosophers believe ethics is about?’’ or ‘‘ What 
is ethics significantly about?’’ Clearly, Ayer is not answering the 
first question. In answering the second, however, he is guilty of 
a normative judgment, since what is significant or insignificant is 
itself a question of value. 

Insofar as science is regarded by philosophers as the most sig- 
nificant form of knowledge the method of philosophical ethics is 
identified either with the method of logical analysis or with ‘‘sci- 
entific method’’ broadly interpreted. Ayer adopts the first alter- 
native, while Dewey chose the latter. But that the narrow is any 
better than the broad conception of philosophical method, or that 
it is any more relevant to ethics, has not been demonstrated. The 
language of ethics is no more uniquely philosophical than any other 
branch of ethics. 

The same kind of argument which Ayer uses to show the un- 
philosophical character of other types of ethical theory may also 
be used to show the philosophical irrelevance of a logical analysis 
of ethical meanings. One might argue that the latter is equally 
unphilosophical on the grounds that it is a branch of formal sci- 
ence, so that a philosophical ethics is merely a species of general 
linguistics. If Ayer’s argument against identifying philosophy 


1Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London: Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., 1948), p. 108. 
2 Ibid. 
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with the methods of any other ‘‘science’’ is a sound one, and | 
think it is, then the same argument applies equally against his 
own position, which identifies philosophical method with merely 
formal analysis. 

The traditional conception of philosophy is that it has neither 
a subject-matter nor a method uniquely its own. The love of wis. 
dom is more than a mere love of knowledge, so that Ayer is right 
in denying philosophical character to so-called existential, em. 
pirical, and pragmatic kinds of ethical knowledge. But his own 
conception of philosophy is no less narrow in sacrificing the love 
of wisdom to linguistic analysis. 

If philosophy is to maintain independence of other subject. 
matters and methods it can not be exclusively identified with any 
one. The quest for perspective is the ultimate concern of a philo. 
sophical ethics which, although dependent upon, does more than 
duplicate the researches in other fields. Philosophy, to the layman, 
means a way of life, and nothing could be further from his spiritual 
needs than the method of logical analysis which answers all ques- 
tions other than what is of ultimate importance to him. 

The function of a philosophical ethics is to discover the truth 
about good and bad. Such, at least, was its meaning for both 
Plato and Aristotle. Philosophical knowledge was, for them, prior 
to commitment—which can not be said of Ayer’s unphilosophical 
acceptance of what is. The goal of philosophical ethics is knowl 
edge of the good, not good action or good feeling. Its method is 
neither to explicate the meaning of ethical commitments nor to 
justify them. The quest for perspective in ethics is not to be con- 
fused with the quest for commitment. Ethics is not ‘‘salvation 
knowledge,’’ although it may lead, indirectly, to our being saved. 
The quest for commitment (and here I would agree with Ayer) 
is narrowly existential rather than purely philosophical. 

The problem of what is really good is treated by Ayer, if not 
as meaningless, then as translatable into a logical form that dis- 
torts its original meaning. The alternative to logical analysis, 
however, is not a humanistic, sociological, or engineering approach 
to ethics. A philosophical ethics seeks to relate knowledge of 
values acquired from other disciplines, to codrdinate and reévaluate 
rather than merely duplicate the researches in other fields. Yet 
philosophy is impossible without prior knowledge of this kind. 
Each one of these methods has its own contribution to make to 
philosophical understanding. Insofar as each seeks to relate its 
own special form of knowledge to other kinds it also partakes of 
a philosophical character. 
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The contribution of a humanistic approach to ethics is to de- 
termine what are the ultimate principles of value and what are 
their most adequate means of expression. But how is a person 
toknow? The method of the humanist resembles that of the artist. 
Either he directly places himself in the situation of other persons 
jn order to discover the values known only to them; or he indirectly 
imagines what it would be like by acquainting himself with their 
descriptions of it. The first method is that of Plato’s doctor, who 
experiences the diseases of his patients in his own person; the sec- 
ond, that of the judge who visits the criminal world from his study. 
The direct method is applicable only to our own time and locale; 
biographies, memoirs, and confessions are of special help in arriv- 
ing at indirect judgments. Both are necessary if we are to ex- 
perience life as it really is. In either case, the method of the 
humanist is introspective. 

But why dignify this experience of values by calling it knowl- 
edge? Because the experience of a great character, a Stavrogin 
or Raskolnikov, is not only unique but impregnated with universal 
meaning. Poetry is more philosophic and of graver import than 
history, writes Aristotle, because its statements are of the nature 
rather of universals, whereas those of history are singulars. We 
may well question Aristotle’s understanding of history. The ar- 
tist, however, accentuates the typical by portraying the unique. 
Raskolnikov’s letter from his mother has the classic features of a 
letter we too might have received; the crime he commits is the 
crime we too might have committed. The artist’s function is not 
to describe what has happened, but the kind of thing that might 
happen to each one of us. In experiencing the depths of Raskol- 
nikov’s despair we come to know, at the same time, the experience 
of an Ahab or a Spandrell in fiction, and of St. Augustine or 
Kierkegaard in real life. 

We intuit the good, right, and proper as simple or unique qual- 
ities. Like the beautiful or sublime, they are unique and un- 
analyzable because irreducible to a sum of the parts which con- 
tribute to our experience of them. Intuited qualities can not be 
defined qua intuitions: to intuit a value is not to intuit its parts 
except as qualified by a whole, so that all intuitions are simple 
and unanalyzable in this sense. Our experiences are never iden- 
tical with descriptions of them, although it is possible to establish 
a causal connection between a so-called ‘‘naturalistic’’ predicate 
or a contributing property of an experience and the experience it- 
self. The sum of the parts which contribute to the experience of 
the good can be analyzed. The good that is analyzed, however, is 
not the object intuited but the good of its contributing parts. The 
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existential good differs from the empirical good in being incapable 
of definition. 

The humanist claims to be able to answer such questions ag 
“What is just?’’ rather than merely ‘‘What do people believe jg 
just?’’? He is concerned with such questions as ‘‘What kind of a 
man should I be?’’ rather than with analyzing the belief in the man 
he ought to be. What is it, after all, that we mean when we say 
that an act is right or ought to be done? We do not mean merely 
that people believe it ought to be done, but that the act possesses 
a characteristic by virtue of which it is right. Plato, according 
to Prichard, seems to have confused these two kinds of question, 

Is the question ‘‘What is really just?’’ a legitimate one? | 
think it is not the legitimacy of the question that we ought to dis. 
pute but the legitimacy of the usual answers to it. For the only 
answer the humanist can give, as to any other question like it, is that 
the quality experienced is simple and unanalyzable. We can only 
point to what is just or unjust, but we can not describe what we 
‘*see’’ without answering the very different question, namely, 
‘“What do we believe is the nature of justice or injustice?”’ If 
we were to go beyond the immediate experience of real values, 
and seek to define them, we should be giving answer to the wrong 
question. 

The only criterion of an ethical judgment of the form ‘‘This 
is good’’ (since we can not describe accurately what we mean by 
good) is to take up the same position and see for ourselves. Virtue 
can not be taught at this level: it has to be experienced directly by 
each person. Some are sensitive to ethical values; others are 
simply value-blind. The varieties of ethical experience have to be 
plumbed before we are capable of judging the ethical superiority 
of one character to another. A humanistic ethics requires that 
we experience what there is to be experienced, and that we become 
all persons in order the better to judge among them. 

Besides judging for ourselves, there is the problem of commt- 
nicating these ‘‘truths’’ to others. Another function of a human- 
istic ethics is to translate these ‘‘truths’’ so that they are generally 
understandable. How, for example, is the experience of the good, 
right, and proper to be symbolized or expressed? There are those 
who would translate, at whatever cost, the experience of value into 
propositional form. Others, like Plato, rely upon myth as a nee- 
essary means of understanding, and argue that mythical symbol- 
ism least distorts our intuitive meanings. The objection to the first 
method is that ethical judgments which are categorical can only 
be translated into propositions that are hypothetical, thus falsify- 
ing to some extent their original meaning. The first method would 
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reduce the experience of value to propositions which are publicly 
verifiable. The second would express the ‘‘truth’’ of our norma- 

tive judgments in a form as close to the original as possible. The 

ought implicit in the moral imperative can not be translated into 

propositional form, so that it is incapable of verification in the 

strict sense. Still} it may have a kind of ‘‘poetic truth.’’ The 

objection to this method is that it is subjective and socially un- 

reliable. In either case, however, the attempt to express or com- 

municate meanings presupposes a direct acquaintance or intuition 

of them. 

How, then, does philosophical intuition or expression differ 
from artistic cognition? The aesthetic value of a work of art is 
formally independent of the world outside it: of its representative 
value, moral implications, or use as an instrument of social con- 
trol. The function of philosophical intuition, on the other hand, 
is to reintuit the value of things in the light of other meanings. 
What is valuable in isolation from the rest of the world is not 
only less valuable on reflection, but also less valuable to intuition. 
Philosophical, unlike artistic, intuition is impure and colored by 
other kinds of human experience. 

The method of philosophical intuition is by itself inadequate 
to determine the supreme principle or principles of ethics. To be 
a good judge presupposes an historical knowledge of what have, 
in fact, served as the supreme ethical principles of other charac- 
ters, cultures, and social classes. The historian and sociologist 
must come to the aid of the philosopher. Our first intuitions of a 
supreme principle are seldom our last, whereas the value of any 
given perspective is usually conditional upon the depth and breadth 
of previous experience. Depth of experience alone is insufficient, 
so that one of the conditions of ethical choice is a knowledge of man 
and the world. 

Commitment to a supreme principle of ethics is naive unless 
informed by an historical knowledge of the possibilities of choice. 
The intuitive method must be supplemented by an empirical one if 
our choice of a supreme principle is to be philosophical instead of 
matter for individual taste. The philosopher must assume the role 
of empiricist and, instead of ‘‘feeling himself into’’ a value situa- 
tion, try to determine the number and nature of alternative choices 
open to him. He should inquire into the reasons why people make 
the choices they do, and try to correlate the material conditions 
with the ideal selections people make. To the empiricist values are 
relative, so that ultimate principles can not be divorced from the 
material conditions of life. Nietzsche argued that the method of 
ethics is comparative and historical, and that most theories of 
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ethics have foundered upon their pretensions to be universal. But 
if man is a rational animal, then, insofar as all men partake of 
reason, there is a common good relative to the species as a whole, 
The empiricist need not deny that some principles of ethics are 
universal. 

Man is confronted with at least two major types of choice. He 
may follow his particular interests or pursue the life of reason; his 
principles may be either rational or invidious. There is the addi. 
tional distinction, however, between a man’s espoused beliefs, or 
what he claims to be normative, and his imputed beliefs—between 
espoused and imputed principles of ethics. When a man acts in 
a certain way we impute to him the espoused beliefs of a person 
who would normally react in the same way. We say that such a 
person acts as if he believes so and so. Thus, Marxists and Chris. 
tians have been especially concerned with the question of moral 
self-deceit and hypocrisy. According to the Marxist, the espousal 
of pure and eternal principles of justice tends to conceal an under. 
lying conflict between social classes—so that the very appeal to 
justice obscures the presence of injustice. According to the Chris. 
tian, a man’s deeds are more reliable evidence of a man’s basic 
principles than any he may espouse, so that most men are guilty 
of insincerity. Insofar as a man’s espoused and imputed princi- 
ples coincide, it is because a man’s goals are not set high enough 
and are the cause of self-righteousness. The philosopher must 
choose between lowering his ideals in conformity with actual be- 
havior, and at the risk of appearing self-righteous, or intensifying 
his sense of guilt from failure to live up to the principles he 
espouses. 

The determination of man’s imputed beliefs is just as much an 
ethical concern as the principles he espouses. But how is the 
method of the philosopher different from that of the historian or 
sociologist? The sociologist is concerned with describing social 
norms, and with extending our knowledge of the mores of other 
peoples and societies. History teaches us which values are sig- 
nificant: the more enduring and ecumenical values are those most 
worthy of being experienced—the assumption being that they meet 
the more fundamental needs. What is significant to the philoso- 
pher is not merely those values which have proved to be ubiqui- 
tous, but those which are both perennial and worthy of being ex- 
perienced. The enduring value of ethical principles is philosoph- 
ically reévaluated in relation to their intrinsic worth. 

If philosophical intuition is innocent without the assistance of 
an empirical ethics, it is superficial without the aid of formal an- 
alysis. A humanistic or sociological approach to ethics has to be 
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supplemented by a narrowly ‘“‘scientific’’ one as a necessary con- 
dition of philosophical method. If our original intuitions are not 
submitted to the test of logical discipline we are committed to their 
consequences whether good or bad. Values intuited as ultimate in 
isolation are seldom so once we have explored their logical impli- 
eations. A method is required which will clarify the connections 
between ethical meanings and introduce consistency into ethical 
beliefs. Otherwise we may be committing ourselves to an ethical 
principle which is either self-contradictory or inconsistent with 
more ultimate ethical principles. 

The analysis of the implications of ethical concepts is condi- 
tional upon a definition of terms. Not any definition can equally 
serve the purpose of philosophical understanding. Definitions of 
ethical concepts may be of different degrees of generality. The 
more abstract our ethical ideals are, the more coherent they will 
be, but also the more empty. The more concrete they are, the 
nearer they come to being ‘‘live options’’; but they will also be 
more inconsistent. The one leads to a realm of abstraction popu- 
lated by transcendental forms as the other swallows us in matter 
of fact. The broad but superficial vision of the former is hardly 
preferable to the concentrated blindness of the latter. Formal 
definitions of ethical ideals do not do justice to the facts in seeking 
a preéstablished harmony among them. The more we adhere to 
the facts, however, the more alternatives there are for choice. Too 
much unity in the one, too great diversity in the latter, are equally 
disastrous to philosophical knowledge. It is in the middle range 
of abstraction, in the balance of unity and multiplicity, that the 
philosopher can hope to acquire perspective. Such is the realm of 
paradox and ambiguity, and of the ironies of the complex situation. 

How, then, does philosophical analysis differ from logical or 
scientific analysis of ethical meanings? What is of most signifi- 
cance to the logician are the implications of ethical symbols. The 
more significant values are those which are logically prior. The 
application of scientific method, in the strict or narrow sense, leads 
to the development of a hierarchy of norms. The more significant 
values, from a logical point of view, are also those which are con- 
sistent with the greatest number of other values. The task of the 
philosophical analyst, on the other hand, is to reévaluate logical 
systems of norms in relation to the enduring and universal quality 
of values and their intrinsic worth. The consistency of ethical 
norms, and the logical relations between them, is not the sole test 
of their philosophical significance. Values which are logically 
prior may be without existential or historical importance. The 
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philosophical analysis of ethical norms must take into considera. 
tion more than the merely formal relations between terms, 

The quest for an ultimate principle of ethics is incomplete with. 
out prior determination of the range of possible choices and the 
logical relations between them. But we are also unprepared to 
philosophize without a knowledge of the means of realizing our 
choices. The philosophical problem is the reévaluation of ends in 
relation to available means—since the value of the end is itself 
partly dependent upon the means. Some enduring values may 
have to be sacrificed in order to realize others. Rational consist. 
ency and the coherence of norms may also have to be sacrificed for 
moral propaganda or techniques of social control to be effective, 
A pragmatic or workable ethics teaches us when to compromise our 
ideals in order to realize them. It affords the only method of 
ethically implementing our value commitments, and itself condi. 
tions the choice of ultimate ethical principles. 

The method of the instrumentalist resembles that of the bureau- 
crat or technician. He seeks to bring about conditions favorable 
to the experience of the good, right, and proper. The analysis of 
the means required to realize certain values, and the sacrifice which 
is required of other values in the process, further enriches our 
knowledge of ethical meanings. Goods cease to be good without 
qualification. The sacrifice required to meet a given end may lead 
us to abandon it on the grounds that more is lost than gained in 
the pursuit of it. This led Dewey to reject the very notion of an 
intrinsic good, thinking thereby to avoid such a dilemma. Every 
end is, thus, a means in view. Ethical meanings undergo change 
as the pure contemplation of them gives place to a consideration 
of available means. One type of means is the ‘‘will to believe” 
that the end is indeed realizable. Another is the reliance upon an 
established tradition to secure what enlightenment and knowledge 
are unable to. Means that have already stood the test of time are, 
in ethical and social matters, frequently more reliable than ex- 
perimental techniques exploring new combinations and future pos- 
sibilities. Force and fraud are also part of the available means. 
An instrumentalist of the Marxian variety may argue that eternal 
values have to be sacrificed in the interest of class values if they 
are themselves to be realized. 

How is an instrumentalist ethics different from a technique of 
social control? It is different in the sense that a weighing of the 
most effective techniques for bringing about a given end is not 
the concern of an instrumentalist ethics, but rather the evaluation 
of the means in relation to a given end. A science of social con- 
trol does not seek to make evaluations of this kind, but only to 
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determine the most effective means. As Dewey has shown, the 
meaning of ethical values is incomplete until we have discovered 
the cost of realizing them. The attempt to implement the princi- 
ples of Biblical justice, according to Mandeville, leads to the dis- 
integration of civilization itself. Progress in culture is hardly a 
product of Christian love; hence the sub-title to his poem, ‘‘private 
vices, public benefits.’ Yet, one may well wonder whether a ‘‘just 
war’? is not a contradiction in terms, and whether the price of 
progress is not an increase in the powers of evil. In Orwell’s 
1984, war is not only a condition of peace, and slavery of freedom, 
but society has become so used to the means that the end has been 
lost sight of. In order to implement the ideal, power is indispen- 
sable, but power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Huxley, in Grey Eminence, has drawn a remarkable picture of 
how idealism, adapted to existing conditions, turns into its opposite. 

To conclude, the difference between ordinary normative judg- 
ments and those which are philosophical is that the former are 
made in isolation from the rest of human knowledge and the latter 
are based upon reintuition of the value of things in the light of 
other meanings. The difference between technical exhortation to 
moral virtue and philosophical concern with implementing ethical 
norms is that the former involves weighing of the most effective 
techniques for bringing about a given end and the latter requires 
a reévaluation of the end in relation, among other things, to avail- 
able means. The difference between empirical description of the 
phenomena of ethical experience and philosophical concern with 
their nature is that the former regards as significant the values 
which are ubiquitous and the latter those which are both peren- 
nial, materially realizable, and existentially worthy of being ex- 
perienced. The difference between logical and philosophical an- 
alysis of the connections between ethical meanings is that the 
former regards as significant those values which are logically prior 
whereas the latter would reévaluate them in relation to their en- 
during quality, material means, and intrinsic worth. 

The quest for perspective is the basic concern of a philosophi- 
eal ethics. No one is a good judge of what constitutes a supreme 
principle of ethics who has not acquired an historical knowledge 
of what are, in fact, the ultimate principles of other peoples, classes, 
and cultures. A knowledge of what is really good is, in most cases, 
conditional upon a knowledge of espoused and imputed principles 
of ethics. The mere intuition of values in isolation leads to a poor 
estimate of their comparative worth. Philosophical analysis is 
necessary to determine whether an intrinsic good which is highest, 
when considered in isolation from other values, is also highest con- 
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sidering its implications. Finally, the intuition or revelation of g 
supreme principle of ethics has to be reévaluated in terms of the 
means necessary to achieve it. For if the end is unrealizable ex. 
cept through evil means, the end ceases to be practically desirable, 
The conditions of a philosophical commitment to ethical values in. 
clude the reévaluation of our original intuitions of the good in the 
light of historical knowledge, logical analysis, and policy decision, 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
OUR PARISH THE WORLD 


N that immortal hodge-podge bearing the name of the oft. 

deceased Joe Miller, there is a little story that may serve as 
a fable for philosophers in their relations to fields other than 
their own. ‘‘A melting sermon being preached in a country 
church, all fell a-weeping but one man, who being asked, why 
he did not weep with the rest? O! said he, I belong to another 
parish.”’ 

Professor David Bidney has preached a melting and supremely 
documented sermon (Theoretical Anthropology, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953) officially addressed to anthropologists; but, as 
will be clear even to the kangaroo reader, there is no reason, save 
for parochial considerations, why philosophers should not bestow 
their attention and their tears, and, in view of its quality and para- 
mount relevance to the state of man on this planet, congratulate 
the preacher at the church door. There is no reason, yet stranger 
things are matter of common record, and I can remember, as a case 
in point, how few were the members of our A.P.A. to break bread 
with the anthropologists at their invitation in Philadelphia in 
December, 1951. 

In attending to the particular book before us, moreover, phi- 
losophers will find themselves unexpectedly near home. I am not 
suggesting that any of us who have chosen to make philosophy our 
major interest, and who have labored to make clear to the naive 
undergraduate that all fields of human interest are open at both 
ends to the spirit of philosophical inquiry, stand in need of being 
told that a philosopher may legitimately concern himself with the 
theoretical aspects of anthropology. What I have to say might, 
at a hasty reading, pass as a platitude to that effect. Put at its 
plainest, it is this: Bidney’s book is no mechanical compound of 
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anthropology and philosophy. It is an attempt at a thorough- 
going fusion of the two disciplines in their most general aspects, 
into a unified system of ideas, consistently but not dogmatically 
developed, and oriented towards practical moral and political ap- 
plication to a world in crying need. Of the importance of this 
program to anthropologists, gratefully acknowledged by so dis- 
tinguished a leader as Kroeber, it is not for me to speak. I will 
say merely that if Kroeber is to be believed, the thoughtful read- 
ing of Bidney’s book might almost serve the professional student 
of culture as a kind of ‘‘rite of passage’’ solemnizing his achieve- 
ment of full maturity in his own field. 

Meanwhile, philosophers will have a right to ask what ideas are 
here in question. In answer I will boldly say, ‘‘The ideas that you 
are doing business with every day of your lives, ideas methodologi- 
eal, metaphysical, epistemological, ethical, and all the rest.’’ It 
is beyond my hope here to exemplify all of Bidney’s tightly mor- 
tised philosophical themes. Nevertheless, I will invite attention to 
his philosophical habit of supplying the historical background of 
ideas at each period in the development of ethnological theory, of 
bringing into dynamic equilibrium the opposing emphases of rival 
schools, and thus of salvaging from the junkyard of history many 
valuable insights from the past. I must be content with a bare 
mention of (a) his thoughtful handling of the problem of method, 
and the sense in which anthropology may assert its title to auton- 
omy, when once sufficient care has been taken in discriminating 
the various levels of explanation involved; (b) his discussion of 
Cassirer’s theory of symbolism, in its application to the concept 
of culture, together with a reasoned dissent from its epistemologi- 
cal base; and (c) his analysis of the theory of cultural integration, 
involving a vigorous critique of Northrop and Sorokin, respectively. 
In what follows, I shall treat at greater length five of Bidney’s re- 
maining major theses, hoping thus to present with as little violence 
to its total character as possible the special claims of this book upon 
the attention of philosophers. 

1. There is a universal human nature, underlying, creating, 
and in some degree governing all cultures. 

In positing a universal human nature, Bidney can claim the 
formal support of most anthropologists, including the late great 
Franz Boas. But, as Bidney’s discussion makes evident, their 
agreement is apt to be so qualified by concessions to the virtual 
omnipotence in cultural matters of non-human agencies, that the 
whole issue requires to be restated and argued anew. To appre- 
ciate what Bidney has done, it is imperative to remember the 
specific context in which this argument is set. For it is one thing 
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in the solitude of the study to speak with Aristotle or St. Thomas 
of man’s specific nature and of its ontological status, or in the 
fervor of a public ceremony with Jefferson and Paine to celebrate 
the eternally valid moral principles to which the human mind may 

mount. It is quite another matter to defend such theses in the 

context of a science to whose ears talk of a ‘‘nature’’ is more than 

apt to have the ring of an outmoded speech, as who should speak 

of ‘‘faculties’’ or of a ‘‘vital principle,’’ while mention of eter. 

nally valid moral principles must appear as an outright confession 

that the discussion has left the region of science altogether. To 

plead such a cause in such a court, a man must be as bold as he is 

wary. That Bidney can be both is clear to the philosophical reader 

from his direct confrontation and detailed criticism of. the pre. 

suppositions employed by the anthropologists themselves, and his 

skill in eliciting conclusions in support of his thesis from premises 

and evidence admitted by them. In the course of his argument 

Bidney’s own philosophical position is clearly developed: his mod- 

estly empirical realism, enriched by a recognition of the contribu- 

tion to total reality made by the creative human mind. Notable 

too is his constant and fruitful use of Sheldon’s principle of 
polarity, which he employs to a double purpose, methodological 
and ontological. In what follows we shall have opportunity to 
see this principle hard at work. 

2. Culture is not a transcendental, superpsychic process, mold- 
ing individuals in accordance with the unalterable laws of tts own 
development. 

This second thesis is solidly grounded on its predecessor. Cul- 
ture, far from being absolute, it is argued, is necessarily a correla- 
tive term: culture is inherently culture of something, by something, 
and this something, which is both logically and temporally prior, 
can be none other than the nature of man; the two are polar terms, 
each of which can be fully understood only in relation to the other. 
This argument makes no attempt and has no desire to minimize 
the enormous effect and significance of culture, without which, as 
Bidney would agree, the life of man would indeed be properly de- 
scribed by Hobbes’ discouraging phalanx of epithets. He is, how- 
ever, determined that we shall recognize the cyclical process 
whereby human nature, itself the source of culture, is not only al- 
tered by cultural pressures but becomes, ever and again, the active 
term, creatively intervening to reshape its cultural environment 
nearer to its heart’s desire. 

3. The will of man 1s free. 

In reviving the ancient issue of Free Will, Bidney is not under- 
taking a belated contribution to philosophical thought. He is 
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simply filling a hole, or, more precisely, removing a familiar blind 
spot in the contemporary scientific eye, and in doing the removing 
he has taken great pains not to remove the eye as well. The free- 
dom for which Bidney is contending is, of course, no absolute 
power to disrupt the fixed order of nature. It is, rather, that 

limited power, possessed by all properly developed members of the 

human species, to perform, on occasion, acts of rationally guided 

choice between presented alternatives, and thus to become genuine 

agents in the shaping of their own destinies. Indeed, the impor- 

tance of this capacity, for Bidney’s whole conception of human 

cultural history, is paramount; its relevance recurs at every stage 

of the argument; we shall see it at its peak in our consideration 

of the thesis with which our account concludes. 

4, Cultural relatwism 1s ungrounded. 

Here the ethicist will note with peculiar interest and, I believe, 
satisfaction, the size and shape of the stone with which David Bid- 
ney has slain the Goliath of Relativism. I will justify my use of 
scriptural story by pointing out that a genuine analogy exists in 
the two cases. The heart of the analogy is that even as the ancient 
David made no attempt to match the awesome proportions and 
superhuman strength of his enemy, even so has this latter-day 
David eschewed the colossal, and fights not with the overweight 
weapons of a Cultural Absolutism but with an agile and, when 
properly employed, lethal little weapon for which Bidney offers 
no definite name but which he identifies operationally as involving 
the use of ‘‘rational norms,’’ in a sense presently to be explained. 
Those who advocate cultural relativism are tellingly dealt with by 
an honest dialectic which displays the self-contradictions in which 
they involve themselves when, in urging the superiority of their 
own position, they unconsciously stultify themselves by assuming 
a non-relative standard in accordance with which their supposed 
superiority is to be measured. And, as earlier implied, those who 
ask that we choose between this unwelcome relativism and an 
equally unwelcome cultural absolutism are reminded that these 
two are not the only available alternatives. 

5. The time is ripe for anthropologists and philosophers jointly 
to develop a globally applicable, normative anthropology. 

We reach the climax toward which the various interlocking 
themes have all the while been pointing. Bidney is calling for a 
two-point program: (a) An analysis of the working concepts and 
presuppositions of scientific anthropology, as it stands in the world 
today. Of this the book itself is offered as a modest but carefully 
considered example. (b) The formulation of rational norms, or 
ideals, grounded on the results already reached by the observa- 
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tional, empirically controlled science of anthropology, but so phil. 
osophically developed and imaginatively enlarged as to transcend 
the level of actual attainment. By virtue of our available know. 
edge both of human nature and of the conditions of its cultural 
refashioning, we possess the sufficient theoretical conditions for 
forming and verifying new and improved hypotheses of human 
good. When such attempts are made and practically implemented 
by men of vision, it is Bidney’s measured belief, a cautiously cov. 
rageous theory can be trusted to point the way toward a continu. 
ously more rational, secure, and joyous world. 

It has been no part of my purpose in the foregoing to trespass 
beyond necessity upon the domain of those who may formally re. 
view this important book. Nor am I offering a warrant for its 
contents under the yet unwritten philosophical pure-food-and-drug 
act. In my own journey through the book, I found myself in oe. 
easional friendly disagreement with the author on points secondary 
to his argument. I ended in hearty concord with the method and 
goal proposed, and with an irresistible impulse to tell my brother 
philosophers where I had been, and what I had seen, and to add, 
non-cognitively speaking, ‘‘Don’t miss it!’’ 


RoNnaD B. Levinson 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
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Kennen und Erkennen, ein Lehrbuch der Erkenntmnistheorie. 
Frieprich ScHNEDER. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
1949. 556 pp. 


The opposition to the predominant existentialism in Western 
Germany does not arise at present from logical positivism—its rep- 
resentatives are for the most part outside the country—but from 
‘‘realism.’?? This book by Dr. Friedrich Schneider, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, is a comprehensive statement of epistemological 
realism. The author’s book on the history of philosophy, pub- 
lished recently, is very popular in Germany. As an epistemologist 
Schneider is not interested in existentialism. His work is basically 
directed against phenomenalism/idealism in all its variations. In 


1In Eastern Germany the ruling dialectical materialists attack logical 
positivism (Carnap, Wittgenstein, etc.) as a sceptical anti-scientific ideology 
with ‘‘imperialist’’ connotation. This position parallels that of ‘‘socialist 
realism’’ against ‘‘formalism’’ in the realm of art, with a kindred soci0- 
political background of justification. 
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general this means also ‘‘subjectivism,’’ a standpoint from which 
phenomenalism/idealism is embraced. But the latest and most 
devastating instance of ‘‘subjectivism’’ is existentialism. 

Schneider wants to deal in his book ‘‘with the full material of 
epistemology worked out in the history of philosophy,’’ which is 
an ambitious program. The contemporary German epistemologists 
and psychologists (whose work has relevance for epistemological 
problems) are dealt with extensively. Schneider thinks that the 
philosophy of our time ‘‘is aiming at overcoming the subjectiv- 
ism of modern times,’’ and this means the times since Descartes. 
He wants to eliminate ‘‘the hypertrophy of the Ego,’’ epistemo- 
logically and otherwise. 

According to the author subjectivism in all forms of human 
endeavor since the Renaissance is based on the subjectivism of 
epistemology. Without the work of Descartes, Locke, Kant, etc., 
the ‘dissolving of ‘naive realism,’’’ and the establishment of 
idealism /phenomenalism, this subjectivism would never have pre- 
vailed. The author is thoroughly disillusioned with German 
idealistic philosophy ; and Kant, as the most obdurate ‘‘phenom- 
enalist,’’ is a central target of criticism. 

To end these afflictions of modern man and their origin, phenom- 
enalism/idealism, and to establish realism the author makes a basic 
distinction between ‘‘Kennen’’ and ‘‘Erkennen,’’ i.e., ‘‘knowing’’ 
in the pre-conceptual, pre-scientific stage and (scientific) ‘‘cogni- 
tion,’? the former being certain and indubitable and the latter 
based on and derived from the former. This dichotomy is the 
basis of his realistic epistemology. He would restore thereby the 
“ontic dignity’’ of ‘‘knowing,’’ meaning thereby its ontological 
value, destroyed by phenomenalism. He is untiring in the stress 
on pre-scientific perception, Kennen, as against its scientific super- 
structure, Erkennen, which cannot change the basic epistemologi- 
eal facts. 

In pursuing his purpose, which is a gigantic task, Schneider 
develops an imposing apparatus of knowledge of German philoso- 
phy and psychology. His voluminous treatise consists of three 
parts. The first one deals critically with the main German episte- 
mological theories such as idealism, positivism, and critical realism 
(all of which are tainted with phenomenalism). The second part 
takes up the psychological theories of philosophical importance, 
especially associationism and Gestalt psychology, since some phi- 
losophers, realists or would-be realists like Weinschenk, avail 
themselves of its findings in their theories (they discuss, for in- 
stance, the problem of illusions of perception). Having disposed 
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of all these approaches to his subject the author sets forth his own 
version of integral realism in the third part. 

There are fascinating insights into German philosophical 
thought in the critical part. Much space is devoted to Nicolaj 
Hartmann’s epistemology, which is partly ‘‘realistic’’ in the ap. 
thor’s view, since it recognizes the naive realism of common sense 
not merely as a “‘theory’’ but, what is more, as a ‘‘phenomenon,” 
and as such requiring philosophical treatment. Hartmann finds 
his way to metaphysics by means of science, i.e., physics and mathe. 
matics, and discovers in them a quality of transcendence (to the 
real), while the ‘‘images of perception’’ are merely ‘‘symbols’? to 
him. The realistic basis is stronger in Josef Kénig and Kurt 
Weinschenk, whom Schneider lists along with Johannes Rehmke 
among his intellectual ancestors. As for the positivist Moritz 
Schlick, Schneider sees in positivism another variety of phenom. 
enalism although he acknowledges Schlick’s analysis of the es. 
sence of the scientific process to be almost blameless, and valuable 
but vitiated by phenomenalism. According to Schneider, Schlick 
starting from phenomenalistic premises cannot satisfy the require. 
ment of objectivity of science. The latter is in fact an unex. 
plained ‘‘deus ex machina’’ within his phenomenalistic framework. 
Schlick’s theory of mathematics, derived from Hilbert, is termed 
unsatisfactory. As for the assumed senselessness of the philosoph- 
ical distinction between an idealistic and a realistic theory of the 
universe, it is asserted that only statements contrary to the laws 
of syntax are senseless—statements, for instance, lacking the sub- 
ject or the predicate. All other sentences are true or false but 
not senseless. Verifiability alone is not a criterion of ‘‘sense”’ 
(meaning). 

Schneider lends support to the statement of Josef Konig’ 
that ‘‘the impression of something definite is no impression or 
sensation in the sense of Locke and Hume.’’ ‘‘To these philoso- 
phers ‘impression’ is like a ‘fingerprint’ where we can see the 
finger and its imprint—both of which are therefore here as 
‘data.’’’ It is then assumed that the sensation and the outside 
object may be opposed (entgegengestellt) to each other (in a sim- 
ilar way). By so doing we ontologize the impression. ‘‘But the 
contrasting of a ‘red impression’ and ‘the red’ is not a datum.” 
According to Konig, any ‘‘impression’’ has an ‘‘indwelling where- 
from.’”? <A definite impression is equivalent to an impression of 
something definite. Thus an impression could be good if it were 


2 Studien im Grenzgebiet von Logik, Ontologie und Sprachphilosophie; 
Sein und Denken. 
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gn impression of goodness. In other words it points inherently to 
4 transcendent source. 

According to Schneider, the post-Cartesian epistemology would 
explain all questions of knowledge (i.e., of ‘‘knowing”’ and ‘‘cog- 
nising’’ in the Schneiderian sense) in a uniform way. Thus all 
phenomena are blotted out and perception becomes a victim in this 
process. Therefore subjectivism creeps in. But the leveling off 
and homogeneous treatment of perception and cognition beget 
phenomenalism—and yet, knowing and cognition are different just 
as the scientific world picture differs from the pre-scientific per- 
ceived world. Phenomenalism is a principle of a uniform leveling- 
off (nivellierend) explanation. 

The world, however, becomes incomprehensible without the 
distinction of ‘‘knowing’’ and ‘‘cognition.’’ Knowing cannot be 
taught nor learned, while cognition is both taught and learned. 
The known is neither true nor false, cognition is. We ‘‘know’’ 
things or we don’t, cognitions are subject to predication. The 
characteristic (Higenart) of ‘‘knowing’’ (Kennen) is Wissen (the 
“known’’). (This seems to me an etymological nicety.) Modern 
epistemology answers the question ‘‘What is the known?’’ uni- 
formly: the originally given (known) and the given is here a 
“eomplex of sensations.’’ 

-But we distinguish between ‘‘ideas’’ (Vorstellungen) and ‘‘per- 
ceived objects,’? and there must be a reason for this distinction. 
What we know primarily are not some ‘‘copies’’ (Abbilder) but 
“the originals’? (Urbilder). Cognition and thought do not grant 
us any new dimension of being that would not already have been 
accessible to ‘‘knowing.’’ Cognition is not primary but deriva- 
tive, and we should not speak about a ‘‘pre-scientific world pic- 
ture.’? There exists only a scientific world picture (Weltbild), 
and it is a creation of the human spirit. This is a ‘‘picture.”’ As 
for the pre-scientifically given, it is no such creation. Knowing 
in this sense is the basis of cognition and gives us ‘‘being’’ (das 
Seiende) truly. 

In phenomenalism, ‘‘knowing’’ is endowed with an ‘‘ontic 
character’’ (the character of being) ; but knowing is only the an- 
alytical predicate of the known and perception is not ‘‘ontic,’’ nor 
is it a descriptive word (Wesenswort) like ‘‘house’’ or ‘‘tree.”’ 
Perception is no quality or predicate of things because a non- 
Perceived thing would then be a contradiction, like a non-colored 
ted. Cognition is mainly a process of reduction (Schlick). This 
procedure is ‘‘acosmistic,’’ it reduces and simplifies by calculation 
(and elimination), while immediate knowledge is ‘‘cosmistic’’ 
(leaves the whole of the cosmos untouched) as against the acos- 
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mistic selectivity of cognition. The latter gains in clarity what it 
loses in wholeness (totality). The general (universal) and the 
relational are potentially existent in perception, while they become 
segregated in the logical sphere as component elements of cognition, 

Error is a result of isolation of cognition from extraverted 
knowing. Illusion (Tduschung) must be differentiated from error 
since it is not a question of cognition but of a different “having” 
(Haben) of an object. 

The alleged problem of the laws of thought (identity and con- 
tradiction) has no relevance. They are, according to ‘‘the cun- 
ning positivist Schlick,’’ merely rules of language, while so-called 
‘*normative logic’’ considers them ‘‘norms of thought.’’ But a 
contradictory sentence is a senseless sentence and expresses noth- 
ing factual. The law of contradiction does not express any sub- 
jective a priori necessity, only the fact that cognition is linked 
to and dependent on objects. (This would mean that it is seman- 
tical, not syntactical, in nature.) As for the law of identity, it is 
no proposition at all but a congeries of sounds. It is not a true 
sentence with a subject and a predicate, i.e., something determin- 
able and a determinant. 

As for the allegedly epistemological problem of the so-called 
secondary qualities, it is neither a philosophical nor an epistemo- 
logical but a physical problem. This was partly shown already in 
1892 by Hermann Schwarz * when he tried to save naive realism 
as a ‘‘heuristic principle.’’ Finally the author tries to clear the 
way for a realistic metaphysics. The author’s remarks on second- 
ary qualities are basically similar to those of C. I. Lewis in the 
article ‘‘Realism or Phenomenalism’’ (The Philosophical Review, 
Vol. LXIV, April 1955, pp. 233-247), albeit couched in a different 
idiom and not so hedged in by reservations and doubts. 

The critical part of the book gathers up with great ingenuity 
(and knowledge) a stupendous array of arguments against ideal- 
ism/phenomenalism, and is perhaps even more interesting than 
Schneider’s exposition of his own doctrine. Its weakness consists 
in the following: assuming that the distinction between Kennen 
and Erkennen is sound, we are not offered any clear justification 
of the alleged virtue of Kennen, namely, of its certainty. The 
justification is probably of a pragmatical nature. The author’s 
task is, of course, formidable: the undoing of modern epistemology 
and the ‘‘proof’’ of his positive theory is, to say the least, difficult 
if not impossible in the nature of things, if the word ‘‘proof”’ 
carries any meaning in this context. 

Max RIESER 


New York City 
8 Hermann Schwarz, Wahrnehmungsproblem. 
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Le probléme de l’dme ; études sur l’objet respectif de la psychologie 
métaphysique et de la psychologie emptrique. STEPHAN STRAS- 
ser. Traduit de l’allemand par Jean-Paul Wurtz. Préface 
d’A. De Waelhens. Louvain: Publications Universitaires; 
Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 1953. xiv, 257 p. (Bibliothéque 
philosophique de Louvain, 13.) 


The aim of this book is to elucidate the concepts of a science 
of being, or metaphysics, and to uphold a rational psychology 
as distinct from empirical psychology. The judgments of em- 
pirical psychology, the author says, tell us nothing about the 
spiritual soul or consciousness. Hither they relate to behavior 
solely or to the conditions and circumstances of the occurrence 
of consciousness. The great mistake of the introspective psy- 
chologists is their contention that they are talking about con- 
sciousness. Actually they have been concerned almost exclusively 
with sensations and images and have failed to recognize, with St. 
Thomas, that sensing proceeds not from the senses but from the 
perceiving subject. The author cites the experiments of Auguste 
Michotte in which subjects put causal and even anthropomorphic 
interpretations on the movement of tiny squares and circles rela- 
tive to each other. Here, as in other examples offered, sensing is 
not just sensing. 

The criticism of empirical psychology does not seem to be justi- 
fied today. Ego-involvement in perception is now an old story and 
even the introspectionists had their apperception, determining tend- 
encies, Aufgabe, etc. The author would like to see empirical psy- 
chology devote itself to a study of the process whereby a man inte- 
grates himself into family and sex life, and adjusts himself to work, 
profession, scholarship, and religion, and leave the fundamental 
problems to metaphysics or philosophical psychology. He makes, 
however, almost no reference to the clinical literature which is now 
so rapidly expanding. 

In developing his philosophical psychology in various direc- 
tions, Dr. Strasser’s main interest is to establish a number of a 
priori relations between the self and the world, and the self and 
itself. The conclusions reached are in close accord with the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas, but the method is usually that of Husserl. 
As the Editor of the Cartesianische Meditationen und Pariser Vor- 
trage and a worker in the Archives-Husserl, the author has an en- 
viable familiarity with the philosophy of Husserl and is able to 
quote on occasion manuscripts not yet edited. He nevertheless 
feels obliged to disagree with Husserl in a number of respects. 

He rejects the phenomenological reduction, which excludes from 
experience all ‘‘positions’’ as to transcendent realities, because this 
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supposedly presuppositionless science makes unjustified assump- 
tions. For example, it assumes that the vécu (das Erlebte) does 
not appear by way of representation, but is given as absolute, and 
Dr. Strasser complains that the phenomenological facts are quite 
otherwise. An experience that appeared threatening to me yester. 
day, he points out, may appear laughable to me today. Immanent 
contents of consciousness thus have their modes of appearing, in 
this case, affective modes. He goes on to argue that an Erlebnis 
remains the same not in spite of but because it perpetually changes 
its form, and because its affective tone is continually being trans. 
formed (p. 91). 

Dr. Strasser’s criticism does not seem very weighty. In the 
first place, it is not Erlebnisse themselves which are fearful or 
laughable, but only the intentional objects. But it is more im. 
portant to note that Husserl makes it clear in the section of the 
Ideen to which Strasser refers (§ 44) that, though Erlebnisse are 
given and absolute, this means only that they are known in an 
essentially different way than things are. Perceived things are 
necessarily presented to us through appearances, representations 
(Abschattungen). A coin, for example, is manifested by a system 
of ellipses of sizes, shapes, colors, etc., which vary regularly and 
ean be predicted, whereas an Erlebnis such as the perceiving itself 
is not manifested or shadowed forth but is simply there in con- 
sciousness. This does not mean, of course, that an Erlebnis is 
fully exposed to view and that mistakes about it are impossible. 
Husserl states that in fact it is impossible to grasp Erlebnisse com- 
pletely and that their unity, as they swim by, has to be seized in 
retention or memory. It seems pretty clear, however, that any 
mistake we may make as to whether we are perceiving at all, or 
any doubt or suspicion we may have on the subject, will be of a 
different order than the common mistakes, doubts, or suspicions 
with regard to things. Dr. Strasser’s view that the difference be- 
tween perceiving Erlebnisse and things is only one of degree tends 
to transform the Erlebnis into a thing. 

Husserl’s transcendental idealism is also rejected by Strasser, 
one reason being that it entails a split of the self into two in- 
compatible selves, the transcendental observer who constitutes the 
world and the worldly self which is constituted by it. The first 
would seem to be inexperienceable, the second, not a subject which 
experiences anything. 

The situation does not seem to be as bad as he makes out. The 
transcendental subject can be glimpsed in retention and by reflec- 
tion, and there is no clear contradiction in maintaining that the 
worldly self (on the level of science and common sense), which is 
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being constituted, though it is not of course aware of the fact, is 
identical with the self which is doing the constituting. Any theory 
of the self has to admit that a man may carry out functions of 
which his focal consciousness is not aware, and many of these func- 
tions may be shared with the species. In this sense there is no 
contradiction in Husserl’s declaration that while men must die the 
transcendental life continues indefinitely. Strasser, however, ob- 
jects strenuously to the tendency ever since Averroes to set up a 
‘“‘yniversal spirit’’ above the individual self or soul. The only 
excuse seems to be that the functions shared by the species are not 
individual functions. There is nothing personal about the fact 
that the visual field has a certain unity and that succession is 
viewed under the category of causality. 

Dr. Strasser, in short, seems to reject both the transcendental 
reduction and the transcendental idealism for the weaker reasons, 
and to neglect the stronger ones. He does not exploit, for example, 
the advantage of his own realism over the transcendental and, in 
the end, absolute idealism of Husserl. This is regrettable because 
the view that the self partially constitutes itself and the world has 
the backing of the findings of empirical psychology, whereas the 
theory that the transcendental subject ‘‘creates’’ the self and the 
world has no such support. 

With a strong interest in maintaining a clear-cut unity of the 
self, the author is critical of the dualism and ‘‘trialism’’ which 
appear in modern philosophy. He points out that, for Rickert, 
the subject, since it can never become object, can only be con- 
ceived as a limit. Both Rickert and Scheler fail to unify body, 
soul, and spirit, and thus leave the self dismembered. 

In expounding his own view Dr. Strasser wisely. begins with 
the phenomenological fact that we experience ourselves as the 
author of our own thoughts and actions, which does not of course 
imply that we are the cause or the sole cause of them. In the case 
of emotions and actions such as fear and walking, which are ‘‘quasi- 
objects’’ of the self, we say ‘‘I fear’’ and ‘‘I walk,’’ and not ‘‘My 
viscera fear’’ and ‘‘My legs walk.’’ We glimpse the I indirectly 
in these experiences, for fearing and walking are given as what I 
do. Even automatic processes such as the beating of my heart are 
presented as mine, though they are also at a distance like noises on 
the street, and the self is given very ‘‘mediately.’’ At the other 
extreme are intellections and volitions, where we are most directly 
aware of ourselves, but the awareness is still incomplete and medi- 
ated by the things thought and willed. 

To demand direct, unmediated awareness of the self is to ask 
for an infinite regress of awareness, and is also absurd in itself. 
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The author states that an intentional act of my ‘‘lumiére intéri- 
eure’’ directed upon itself would be impossible. Perhaps what he 
means by ‘‘impossible’’ could be explained by James’ metaphor, 
One could say the searchlight discloses not only the objects in its 
path but also itself. However, the light can never reveal only it. 
self. Having an awareness of yourself in which the self is “‘the. 
matic,’’ to use Husserl’s expression, just can’t be done. 

My body, Strasser says, is not an object nor a system of objects, 
but always a quasi-object. Utilizing Gabriel Marcel’s key distinc. 
tion, Strasser gives the body a status between l’étre and l’avoir. 
Thus one might say: I do not have a body because I am one, and 
I am not a body because I have a body. Language does not have 
the right word for the relation. More positively, the author con- 
cludes that ‘‘my body is the extension of my IJ thrusting (jaillais- 
sant) in the direction of the world’’ (p. 103). ‘‘I exist primor- 
dially as a spiritual ego, and I exist also in my body. I am a soul 
and I am also the matter which I animate in an immediate manner. 
Thus I am a duality, a multiplicity, and at the same time a unity— 
a person incarnated’’ (p. 154). He agrees with Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty that the incarnation is not a historical fact but is ‘‘accom- 
plished at each instant in the movement of existence’’ (pp. 155- 
156). 

The intricate, oblique, episodic manner in which the author 
seeks to establish the auto-subsistence, simplicity, and unique 
efficacy of the soul, cannot perhaps be plausibly described in brief 
space. He points out that the contents of consciousness appear to 
adapt themselves and to reorganize as the result of a ‘‘spiritual 
impulsion.’’ There is no doubt that the I often seems to be the 
cause and the sole cause of our thoughts and actions, and Socrates’ 
master-slave simile reported common experience. But it does not 
follow that ‘‘under the influence of a new spiritual impulsion the 
contents of consciousness . . . must be modified, changed in dis- 
position and reorganized.’’ Nor does it follow that ‘‘my conscious- 
ness of spiritual necessities is not due to an activity of my body, 
but rather my body is the incarnation of my activity of compre- 
hending’’ (pp. 172-173). The incarnation theory in some form 
may well be true, but empirical evidence will be required to prove 
that it is. Any adequate theory would have to acknowledge at the 
beginning the role of the brain in maintaining consciousness and 
the integration of the self. It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
Merleau-Ponty, in his Phénoménologie de la Perception, gives con- 
siderable attention to cerebral functions and pathological disturb- 
ances, and yet puts up a creditable argument for extreme causal 
efficacy on the part of the self. 
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Dr. Strasser is, of course, well aware of Kant’s arguments in 
the paralogisms of pure reason, and makes some efforts to cope with 
them. His main answer seems to be that Kant merely showed that 
the substantiality of the soul could not be established empirically, 
which he (Strasser) readily concedes. But Kant’s further con- 
tention that if it can not be established empirically, then not at all, 
is scarcely dealt with. 

From a methodological point of view the most serious criticism 
of this subtle and resourceful book is that it pointedly excludes all 
types of evidence except that of lonely and precarious introspec- 
tion. To the present reviewer it would seem that to know whether 
a non-analytic statement about the soul is a priori necessary, one 
would have to determine how it was learned—how it came to be 
accepted. If genetic psychology can offer no empirical explana- 
tion, then a philosopher might appropriately present his non- 
empirical version. But if empirical psychology can give a plaus- 
ible explanation the philosopher’s version would appear gratuitous. 

As if to remove any possibility of conflict of this kind, Dr. 
Strasser insists that empirical psychology and philosophical psy- 
chology are not talking about the same thing. The former is either 
concerned with the particulars of behavior or of consciousness, but 
not with consciousness itself. By this determination philosophical 
speculation about the soul is freed from all empirical checks and 
restraints. 

V. J. McGimuu 


New York City 


The End of Time; a Meditation on the Philosophy of History. 
JosEF Pieper. Translated by Michael Bullock. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc. [1954]. 157 p. $2.75. 


Though this work bears the subtitle ‘‘A Meditation on the Phi- 
losophy of History,’’ its author is really concerned neither with the 
historical past nor with our attempts to understand and to explain 
parts of it: ‘‘This is not what the man engaged in philosophizing 
wants to know, not even when his philosophizing relates specifically 
to history.’’ And though he asks ‘‘whether this historical happen- 
ing has any meaning over and above the merely factual, and what 
this meaning might be,’’ he is not really trying to do philosophy 
of history in the grand manner. Rather, he is concerned with the 
beginning and end of history, taken as a whole, and with the 
‘“‘middle’’ only insofar as we may speculate about, and prepare 
ourselves for, the final termination of the entire ‘‘directed happen- 
ing.’? Even so, this might yet seem a timely sort of discussion, for 
many men today, philosophers included, must wonder about an end 
to things which they anticipate as possible, wholesale, and lethal. 
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Yet any topical disquiet in the face of atomic bombs with thermo. 
nuclear refinements is almost defined out of reckoning by the an. 
thor, who holds that men, after all, are but creatures, and that a 
creature is so powerless that ‘‘it cannot even destroy, annihilate 
itself,’’ and that if a creature ‘‘could be destroyed at all, it could 
be destroyed only by the Creator Himself—who, however, has ere. 
ated it ‘that it might be.’’’ It turns out, then, that our worries 
are due to shortsightedness, for ‘‘it is not given to men to make an 
end in this absolute sense.’’ All we are capable of is something 
like ‘‘the transformation of cities into heaps of rubble (which, after 
all, are by no means ‘nothing’).’’ The reader may or may not de. 
rive some modicum of cold comfort from this observation, but he 
will at least recognize that Mr. Pieper has in mind something a 
good deal more ultimate than blasts or entropy when he speaks of 
‘‘The End of Time.”’ 

The end of time, as Pieper construes it, involves ‘‘the trans. 
position of the temporal into the non-temporal’’; and this must be 
‘‘the object of theology alone’’—‘‘He who philosophizes can say 
nothing on this topic.’ But since our merely temporal history is 
‘inwardly sustained, saturated, pervaded’’ with the non-temporal, 
our understanding of the former is contingent upon our coming to 
grips with the latter, and the latter is uniquely accessible to theol- 
ogy. For when it comes to a matter of the Beginning and the End, 
these are ‘‘either ‘revealed’ or they are inconceivable,’’ so that 
without theology (specifically ‘‘Christian theology, which is the 
only genuine theology in the European quarter of the globe’’), 
philosophy of history ‘‘misses its subject-matter.’’ The Christian 
view of history, as Pieper would have it, is that of an essentially 
linear process with its principle of order given from without, and 
with a penultimate catastrophe. The catastrophe is apparently 
bound up with the Antichrist, a conception we cannot compass un- 
less ‘‘we simultaneously think that there is a guilt which happened 
in primordial times ... original and hereditary sin,’’ which, 
though a mysterium that the author deems unintelligible, is an as- 
sumption without which ‘‘history acquires a positively absurd ap- 
pearance.’’ Yet even this assumption will fail to yield clarity 
until we recognize that ‘‘original sin has been vanquished’’ and 
that the Antichrist ‘‘is fundamentally already defeated.’’ Such 
is the central thesis of the book, as far as I can make out. 

Mr. Pieper approaches his subject with an exultant credo ut 
intelligam, and dissolves his problems by means of a formidable 
arsenal of persuasive definitions. And, to speak in current jargon, 
he admits predicates over which many naturalists might cavil. 
Yet his book is written in a language simpler (and certainly more 
charming!) than is usually to be encountered in works in this 
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idiom. Its earlier sections contain some interesting statements and 
arguments concerning the bearing of theological thought upon 
philosophical query. Its later sections contain some incisive dis- 
cussions of the twin dogmas of secular progress and decay (both 
of which the author repudiates along with ‘‘cultural sociology’’). 
And there is a critical evaluation of some infrequently considered 
writings of Kant and Fichte on the philosophy of history. But the 
main thesis of the book remains, to this reader at least, opaque and 
unconvincing, though Pieper may have intended it that way. Per- 
haps it is but one further expression of what Unamuno called the 
agony of Christianity which consists, in part, of trying to make 
intelligible that which, by definition, lies beyond the limits of 
human understanding. But for Pieper, understanding is the boon 
of faith, and ‘‘ Without a return to revealed truth it is impossible 
not only to philosophize about history, but even to live in the area 
of real history as a spiritual being: that is to say, a being who looks 
with open eyes upon what happens in the real world. . . .’’ This is 
a statement which I am not prepared to argue pro or con. But 
those who are properly equipped, according to the author’s require- 
ment, both to philosophize about and live in ‘‘real history,’’ may 
judge for themselves whether or not this is (as the publishers 
claim) ‘‘a profound discussion of eschatology.”’ 


ArtTHurR C. Danto 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Alfred North Whitehead: an Anthology. Selected by F. S. C. 
Northrop and Mason W. Gross. Introductions and a Note on 
Whitehead’s Terminology by Mason W. Gross. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. 928 pp. $12.50. 


This useful volume reprints a very substantial portion of 
Whitehead’s philosophical writing at a still more substantial price. 
There is a minimum amount of editorial apparatus: about a half- 
page introduction to the selections from each volume, and four 
pages of definitions of terms: experience, creativity, God, actual 
entity, concrescence, prehension, event, object, and ingression. 

With the exception of the paper, ‘‘On Mathematical Concepts 
of the Material World,’’ read in 1905 before the Royal Society and 
printed in its Philosophical Transactions in 1906 (72 pages), the 
selections are all from non-mathematical writings published after 
1917. Included are: The Aims of Education (2nd ed., 1929), 
Chapters 1, 4, 5, 7, 8; Principles of Natural Knowledge (1919), 
Part I; The Concept of Nature (1920), Chapters 1-5, 7 (6, 8, and 
9 omitted) ; The Principle of Relativity (1922), Part I. Of this 
early ‘‘philosophy of nature,’’ Mr. Gross says: 
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It should be noted that the enthusiasm of many philosophers for White. 
head’s work reached its peak with these three books and waned as he devel- 
oped his more metaphysical works later on. On the other hand his meta. 
physical admirers yield to none in their respect for the three, considering them 
as a brilliant exposition of one extremely important part of his total cosmology, 


The first six chapters of Science and the Modern World (1925) 
are included, though this volume is available as a pocket book; the 
philosophically extremely important chapters 10 and 11 are omitted, 
Religion in the Making (1926) is given entire. Symbolism (1927), 
Chapters 1 and 2, are here. Mr. Gross comments: 

These chapters present what has been termed Whitehead’s ‘‘answer to 


Hume.’’. . .The distinction between the ‘‘homogeneous’’ and ‘‘ heterogeneous’? 


ways of interpreting nature . . . makes it clear that Whitehead has not chosen 
to ‘‘answer’’ Hume entirely on Hume’s terms. 


There are 180 pages and nine chapters from Process and Reality 
(1929) : Part I, Chapters 1-3; Part II, Chapters 1-6 (the ‘‘histori- 
eal’’ discussion). Omitted are the theory of prehension (Part III), 
the theory of extension (Part IV), and the natural theology of Part 
V. Of Adventures in Ideas (1933) there are Part I, Chapter 6 and 
Epilogue ; Part II, Chapters 7 and 8 (the basic Chapter 9, ‘‘Science 
and Philosophy,’’ is missing) ; and Part III entire. Of Modes of 
Thought (1938) there are Chapters 5-9; 7 and 8, ‘‘Nature and 
Life,’’ form Whitehead’s own Prolegomena to Process and Reality. 

This volume has been advertised in terms of excessive adulation. 
Nevertheless, despite this poor taste, to judge by the price set the 
publishers have no faith in any wide sale. 


J.H. R., Jr. 
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